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THE suggestion has been made that 
everyone should go over all of his 
belongings now and then and destroy 
everything which is neither useful nor 
beautiful. If we should do that we 
would find plenty to destroy, for, even 
in the tidiest home, articles of little 
worth or beauty have a way of accumu- 
lating. Closets and attics and out-of- 
the-way corners get cluttered with 
trash, which tends to collect, in part 
merely through our negligence, and in 
part because of our disinclination to 
disturb that which has become, in a way, 
mellowed with age. So we do need to 
renovate the premises now and then. 
We do need to resort at times to an 
old-fashioned house cleaning. 

The necessity for renovation is even 
more marked when we are dealing with 
the house of the mind. We all live in 
mental houses that are more or less 
cluttered. Ideas which once seemed 
beautiful but which are now outgrown 
linger on. The petulance of childhood 
which in the man or woman seems out 
of place and indefensible as the gar- 
ments of infancy, does show up too 
often, advertising the fact that the adult 
is clinging to one of the possessions of 
childhood. And prejudices which never 
did have any use have grown ugly and 
disagreeable and yet there they lie, in 
the corners of our minds, hampering 
our movements, and keeping us from 
efficiency in our thinking—keeping us 
from enjoying life to the fullest. 

It would not do for us to become too 
introspective, turning our thoughts al- 
ways upon our own minds. That would 
make us morbid and unnatural. But 
it would be a good thing if each one 
were to engage fairly often in a bit of 
mental house cleaning. A good many 
habits, ideas, ways of thinking, might 
well be brushed away. Peculiarly out 
of place in a well-ordered mind are the 
political prejudices which so many peo- 
ple carry around with them. When one 
is young he acquires an emotional at- 
tachment to a cer- 
tain party name, an 
antipathy to another. 
Reason, argument, 
fact do not enter 
into the selection. 
Yet the choice is 
made, and unless one 
is unusually critical 
of his likes and dis- 
likes, this childhood 
choice may deter- 
mine his position on 
problems which closely affect him 
throughout his life. So it is with a 
great many other topics. 

But probably the rubbish which most 
needs to be cleaned out of the ordinary 
mind is more personal in nature. There 
are little inefficient habits of study and 
of work which should be swept aside. 
There are irritating mannerisms which 
should be corrected. There are dis- 
agreeable traits of personality which 
interfere with one’s social relations. 
Our mental houses need frequent air- 
ings and occasional overhaulings in 
order that our work and play and asso- 
ciation may be carried on in a whole- 
some atmosphere; that our lives may 
be spent in an environment conducive 
to happiness and success; that we may 
contribute our best to the world about us. 


Walter E. Myer 
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ARMAMENT NEEDS endanger western Europe’s recovery program 


Our Allies’ Progress 


Western Europe Is Recovering with Marshall Plan Assistance 


but New Production Needed for Rearmament Program 


FTER three years of receiving 
American aid through the Mar- 
shall Plan, the free nations of west- 
ern Europe are showing heartening 
evidence of great economic recovery. 
The damage suffered in World War II 
is no longer so apparent as it was a 
few years ago. 

Factory output in western Europe is 
at a higher level than before the war 
in many instances. Farm production 
is close to the normal peacetime aver- 
age. There is beginning to be enough 
food on family dinner tables. Ameri- 
can tourists are finding once again 
that vacations in Europe can be fun, 
with fine restaurants, hotels, trains, 
and planes available almost every- 
where. 

Americans and Europeans generally 
agree that the progress western Eu- 
rope has made can be put down as a 
great victory for the Marshall Plan. 
Many Americans feel that the plan as 
carried out through ECA (Economic 
Cooperation Administration) is per- 
haps our most clearly successful for- 
eign policy undertaking since the end 
of World War II. 

Through ECA, the Marshall Plan so 
far has made about 12 billion Ameri- 
can dollars available to 18 European 
countries and territories. The grants 
were approved by Congress. 

Economists and political leaders in 


large numbers agree that the dollar 
grants led to the following desirable 
results: (1) Europe was able to buy 
new machinery for farms and factories 
to get crippled economies back into 
full-time operation. Restoration 
of European economies made possible 
greater employment which led to im- 
proved living standards. (3) The im- 
proved living standards weakened the 
appeal of communism; a sharp blow 
thereby was dealt to Russian hopes 
of easily winning over impoverished 
Europeans to communist dictator- 
ship. (4) The improvements in pro- 
duction made it possible for Europe to 
sell more goods to us and to buy 
more from us; thus there was a res- 
toration of foreign trade, upon which 
a large part of our industry depends. 

While western Europe’s economic re- 
covery so far is impressive, many prob- 
lems remain to be solved in the future. 
Shortages of raw materials, especially 
of coal and iron ore for steel, are de- 
laying new increases in industrial out- 
put. Unemployment is high in Bel- 
gium, western Germany, and Italy; 
some discontented jobless in Italy, it is 
believed, are joining the communist 
fold. 

Great Britain needs more food and 
is finding difficulty in buying it at a 
price she can afford to pay; the drab 

(Concluded on page 2) 


(2) 


Manpower for 


U.S. Forces 


Recent Law Strengthens Draft 
and Opens Way for Uni- 
versal Military Training 


HAT is the best meet 

the manpower needs of the 
armed forces? In times of peace this 
question is usually thrust into the 
background, but it always comes to 
the fore during periods of national 
emergency when the armed services 
require large numbers of men. We 
are passing through such a_ period 
today. 

Now, as in past emergencies, the 
services are engaged in intensive re- 
cruiting campaigns, and voluntary en- 
listments We are 
calling upon considerable numbers of 
the National Guard and the reserves. 
For the manpower needs which can- 
not be filled 
are depending on the selective serv- 
ice system, or draft. By all these 
methods, the strength of our armed 
forces has increased during the past 
year from about 1,460,000 to more 
than 3,000,000. 

Nonetheless, there continues to be 
a good deal of disagreement over the 
most satisfactory way of handling the 
manpower problem. That difference 
of opinion is seen in an important piece 
of legislation, recently passed by Con- 
The act contains two separate 
answers to the manpower problem: (1) 
extending the draft to meet the im- 
mediate the armed forces, 
and (2) laying the groundwork for 
a long-range plan of universal mili- 
tary training. 

For some 13 million young men, the 
extension of selective service is of 
paramount interest. It will directly 
touch the lives of all of them between 
now and July 1, 1955, when the new 
act expires. The provisions of the 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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MARSHALL PLAN DOLLARS helped this textile mill in Austria 


Gains in Europe 


(Concluded from page 1) 


British diet is one of the poorest in 
Europe. High prices due to inflation 
are causing distress in most of the Eu- 
ropean countries, just as in the United 
States. 

Western Europe might solve most 
of her present economic problems. in 
the coming year, were it not for a new 
and urgent problem: that of building 
armaments for defense against aggres- 
sion. The job of rearming, in cooper- 
ation with the United States, calls for 
raising production to far higher levels 
than Europe ever has known. 

A vast increase in European produc- 
tion is necessary (1) to turn out the 
needed guns and weapons in the arma- 
ment program, and (2) to keep mak- 
ing civilian goods so that gains in 
living standards of the past three years 
may be retained so far as possible. 
The job in short is to provide both 
guns for defense and butter for the 
family dinner table. The task is cer- 
tain to require tremendous efforts by 
the Europeans themselves, along with 
the American help they expect. to re- 
ceive. 

President Truman recognizes that 
dangers of aggression, since the Ko- 
rean war began, require a change of 
direction in our foreign aid program. 
He has asked Congress for about $6.8 
billion dollars for help to European 
nations in the fourth year of the Mar- 
shall Plan, starting July 1. More than 
five billion would be for the purchase 
of military weapons for our European 
ullies; the rest would be for economic 
aid, after the pattern of the Marshall 
Plan in previous years. In this way, 
Mr. Truman believes that we can help 
our European allies sufficiently so that 
they can meet both military and civil- 
ian needs. 

The Marshall Plan countries, for 
their part, are pledging themselves to 
make great new efforts to keep on 
rebuilding their peacetime economies 
and to increase production for defense. 
The nations declared, in a recent re- 
port, that they would share scarce 
materials and use them for urgent 
manufacturing needs, that they would 
work to step up farm production as 
well as that of industry, and that they 
would seek to control dangerous infla- 
tion. The report declared that the 
Marshall Plan countries hoped to meet 
defense requirements without danger- 
ously reducing the supply of civilian 
goods. 

The Truman foreign aid bill is now 
before Congress. The amount asked 


may be cut, for some congressmen feel 
that the European nations can do more 
for themselves than they have been 
doing. There has been criticism from 
time to time that trade restrictions— 
customs barriers and bans on exports 
of certain goods—were delaying the 
pace of European recovery. However, 
the Marshall Plan program generally 
has had support from both Republicans 
and Democrats. It is likely, therefore, 
that Congress will pass the foreign 
aid bill after lengthy debate on just 
how large the grant should be. 

One law recently passed by Congress, 
however, is bound to cause difficulties 
in carrying out the foreign aid pro- 
gram. The law bans help to any 
nation shipping materials useful for 
military purposes to Soviet Russia and 
Russian-controlled countries. Under 
such a ban, Western Germany would 
be cut off from American aid because 
it carries on some trade with Com- 
munist Eastern Germany. In fact, 
only Communist Yugoslavia would re- 
main eligible for American help; Yu- 
goslavia has a complete embargo on 
all trade with Russia. 

The problem raised by the law is 
that most European nations do some 
trading with Russia and feel that 
they must continue to do so. Western 
Europe, for example, sold about 65 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of iron and steel 
products (of potential military value) 
te Russia and her eastern satellites 
last year. In return, the western na- 
tions got about 120 million dollars’ 
worth of coal from the east. Western 
machinery and vehicles were traded 
for eastern grain and lumber in other 


transactions during the past year. 

The Marshall Plan nations argue 
that benefits to the west are greater 
than to Russia. They feel further 
that a complete end of trade with Rus- 
sia would increase the dangers of new 
political troubles. The Truman ad- 
ministration says that shipment of 
vital war materials were banned by the 
United States and western Europe 
even before the Korean war began. 
The new law, it is argued, is cumber- 
some and can endanger the program 
for building strong economies and mil- 
itary strength in the free world. Pres- 
ident Truman has asked Congress to 
reconsider the law. 

The Marshall Plan originally grew 
out of a desire to help western Europe 
quickly restore battered economies. At 
World War II’s end, Europe’s facto- 
ries were shattered and farmlands 
were torn and scarred. The transpor- 
tation systems were broken down. Ma- 
chinery was worn out. Food and 
clothing were in desperately short sup- 
ply. There was economic chaos and 
the danger of widespread revolution. 
There was grave danger that Commu- 
nist Russia would be able soon to dom- 
inate all of Europe. 

As Secretary of State, General 
George C. Marshall made a‘ short 
Commencement Day address at Har- 
vard University in June 1947. Grad- 
uation day speeches usually are quickly 
forgotten by the general public, but 
the Marshall address made a lasting 
impression throughout the world. It 
contained a pledge that the United 
States was ready to do whatever it 
could to help nations restore war- 
battered economies, raise standards of 
living, and increase their trade for 
prosperity. The speech was the spark 
that inspired the Marshall Plan for 
aid to Europe. 

General Marshall made one impor- 
tant provision in offering American 
aid: that Europe must itself plan and 
work for its own recovery and accept 
responsibility for using wisely the 
American help that it got. The idea 
that “we can help only those who 
help themselves” made possible the 
success of the Marshall Plan in the 
opinion of Paul G. Hoffman. A prom- 
inent industrialist, Hoffman was chief 
administrator of ECA for nearly three 
years. 

The European nations quickly 
seized upon the offer of help. They 
saw a chance to restore their prewar 
standard of living and to combat the 
danger of communism quickly and ef- 
fectively. Conferences were held dur- 
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A SAWMILL in Denmark uses equipment bought with American aid 


ing the summer of 1947 to plan de- 
tails of the program. Russia refused 
to join in and also forced her Commu- 
nist satellites to stay out of the co- 
operative effort. The Marshall Plan 
thereupon became a program primarily 
of the free western nations of Eu- 
rope. Congress voted funds early in 
1948 for the program. 

With the dollars made available, the 
European nations were able to buy 
the machinery and raw materials they 
needed. It was possible to get steel 
and textile mills, automobile, machin- 
ery, and other factories back into 
production again. Purchases of Amer- 
ican tractors and other farm imple- 
ments and of fertilizers helped to in- 
crease the output of crops. 

The purchasing system was worked 
out so that Europeans paid for what 
they got in their own currency. For 
example, an Italian millowner needed 
American cotton. He took his own 
money, lire, to the Italian government 
finance division and paid for the cot- 
ton. The Italian government in turn 
used ECA dollars to pay the American 
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ECA DIRECTOR William C. Foster is 
“boss” of Marshall Plan aid 


wholesaler for the cotton, since he 
had no use for the lire and would not 
accept them. Thus every ECA dollar 
was matched by an equivalent amount 
of European currency. 

The European currency was depos- 
ited in a special fund, called a counter- 
part fund. Five per cent of the fund 
was turned over to the American gov- 
ernment for running ECA offices in 
Europe, and for purchasing strategic 
materials for the American defense 
stockpile. The remaining 95 per cent 
was used for recovery projects in Eu- 
rope. Italy, for example, might use 
her counterpart funds to build a new 
road, a bridge, new schools, or to pay 
for other work-making projects. By 
using both the dollars, for purchases 
abroad, and the counterpart funds, 
for projects at home, the pace of re- 
covery was speeded. 

Despite the problems that remain to 
be overcome, former ECA adminis- 
trator Hoffman feels that the Mar- 
shall Plan idea continues to be the 
“pilot plant and proving ground for 
an American foreign policy that is 
firm, constructive and far-reaching.” 

“For the first time,” Hoffman says 
in his recent book Peace Can Be Won, 
“the Soviet Union’s boring-from- 
within strategy has been halted and 
hurled back.” 

Hoffman feels that we must create 
armed force to keep back Russian ag- 
gression. But he also believes that 
we must continue programs like the 
Marshall Plan to eradicate social, po- 
litical, and economic conditions on 
which communism thrives. Such ef- 
forts, he declares, offer a chance for 
avoiding World War III and laying 
the groundwork for peace. 
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Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 


(The views expressed on this page are not 
necessarily endorsed by THE AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 

“Russia's Power: Not Ideas but 
Force,” by Edward Crankshaw, New 
York Times Magazine. 

How effectively is Soviet propaganda 
molding the minds of Russia’s citi- 
zens? Is it possible to kill the human 
mind, to eliminate the capacity to think 
and reason by sheer weight of propa- 
ganda and force? 

These issues are before us because 
we are faced with a nation, the Soviet 
Union, which has staked its very exist- 
ence on the strength of propaganda 
backed by force. Stalin and his friends 
apparently believe that you can make 
human beings believe anything you 
tell them. In this way they are trying 
to control the minds of all citizens 
in their country and in other parts 
of the globe. 

What is really bending the people 
of Russia to Stalin’s will is not propa- 
ganda but force. Stalin may believe 
that one day he will be able to condi- 
tion the minds of those who survive 
in the Soviet Union so completely that 
the sanction of force is no longer nec- 
essary; but at the moment, and after 
more than 30 years of Communist rule, 
he is strengthening the police as never 
before. At the same time, he is in- 
creasing his propaganda. Each action 
is a confession of failure in the other. 
Force begins when propaganda fails; 
propaganda begins where force fails. 

I would go so far as to say that there 
is only one thing that propaganda can 
achieve—and that is to induce a dis- 
belief in everything. Even today, Rus- 
sians are extremely skeptical, not only 
of their own government’s statements, 
but of news from all sources. This is 
a problem we must bear in mind in our 
efforts to tell the Russian people what 
is going on inside their borders. 


“‘We Need Not Starve for Raw Ma- 
terials,” by Harland Manchester, Na- 
tion’s Business. 

This year the American steel indus- 
try expects to boost production to a 
record-breaking total of 104 million 
tons—as much as all the rest of the 
world put together. Civilian cars, 
refrigerators, washing machines, and 
other goods are being produced in 
large quantities. Meanwhile, our ex- 
panding war plants are stepping up 


RUSSIA gives a glimpse of her armed forces during a gigantic parade through the 
famous Red Square and the streets of Moscow 


production of ships, planes, and muni- 
tions. 

We are justly proud that our nation 
has the industrial turn 
out guns as well as butter. However, 
there is a black spot on our otherwise 
bright production picture—Uncle Sam 
is short of some important minerals. 

Manganese, needed to harden steel; 
tungsten, essential for making cutting 
tools; and many other metals are hard 
to find in this country. Would the 
wheels of our factories stand still if 
the Communists cut off all our im- 
portant Asiatic sources of ma- 
terials? 

Though we need the rubber, tin, 
tungsten, manganese, and other raw 
materials produced in Asia, we have 
many other sources of supply in Africa 
and South America. Moreover, gov- 
ernment and business leaders are tak- 
ing steps to ease shortages. Hard-to- 
get items are being stockpiled in large 
quantities. Many new substitutes for 
scarce minerals are being discovered 
and perfected. 

Actually, if the Iron Curtain should 
creep over all Asia, we could make out 
for a number of years. Of 
there would be higher costs for goods 
and lower living standards. 


strength to 


raw 


course, 


“Aid to Iran: A Failure,” by Robert 
Hewett, The Reporter. 


Iran’s qualifications for technical 
assistance are impressive: the desper- 
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SEARCH FOR TUNGSTEN. Two American specialists examine samples of the pre- 


cious metal, needed in making war materials. 


ing for tungsten. 


Miners all over the world are search- 


ate needs of its people, the rich un- 
tapped the threat of its 
Russian neighbor to the north. So it 
was not surprising that Iran was the 
first nation to apply to the United 
States for Point Four aid. 

But are bitterly 
pointed that the first year’s program, 
already under way, amounts to only 
a million dollars, and that a proposed 
U. S. loan of 25 million dollars 
snarled up in red tape. 


resources, 


Iranians disap- 


got 


However, there is another side to 
the story. In 1948, American engi- 
neers and business managers worked 
out a seven-year plan for Iran. The 
proposed program was aimed at giving 
peasants more to eat, and proceeded 
from there to build up the 
whole economy. The American engi- 
neers and businessmen went to Iran 
furnished day-to-day advice on 
such matters as farming, health, fi- 
nance, highway construction, and en- 
gineering. 

For 15 the American 
visers saw their major recommenda- 
tions ignored by Iranian officials. 
Several consultants quit and went 
home. The project staggered along 
until January 1950, when it collapsed 
completely. Of course, the Americans 
were blamed for all failures. ‘“Amer- 
ican advisers” became a favorite tar- 
get for Iranian politicians, who were 
eager to shift the blame from their 
own shoulders. 

The experience of the American ad- 
visers in Iran points out a moral to 
those who will implement technical- 
assistance programs everywhere. It 
takes more than good will and tech- 
nical expertness to run an effective 
aid program—it takes the cooperation 
of the government involved. 


nation’s 
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“Justice Comes Too Late,” by Rich- 
ard Neuberger, This Week. 


The courts in many American states 
and cities are more crowded and 
clogged today than ever before in the 
nation’s history. A suit filed tomor- 
row morning may not come to trial 
until well through the year in 1953, 
or even later. 

By that time, essential witnesses 
may be dead or their memories rusty. 
Then, if you bring a case before the 
judge—a case which you consider to 
be sure of success—you may lose the 
suit because there is no one to back 
up your charges. In despair, you may 
be driven to accept a token settlement 
for the loss of a limb or a business. 

Exaggerated? Not one word of it. 
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“Don’t Sell Your Partners Short,” 
by Sir Oliver Franks, Look. 


In recent months there has been 
much criticism of British Far Eastern 
policy in the United States. In a way, 
this is encouraging because it 
that Americans expect 


United States to agree on major mat- 


means 


Britain and the 


ters of world policy and they are sur- 
prised and even 
differ. 

Yet there are problems on which we 
do not begin seeing eye to eye, simply 


shocked when policies 


because our two countries are of dif- 
ferent sizes, are in different parts of 
the world, and have different histories 
and different resources. 

The United States is a great conti- 


nental country, looking out over the 


ware *® twine 
BRITISH AMBASSADOR Sir Oliver 
Franks visits the White House. He wants 
Americans to get a better understanding 
of problem« Britain now faces. 


long distances of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans to the European and 
Asian continents. Britain is a small, 
compact island, far more dependent 
than the United States on its economic 
connections with other countries, not 
just for prosperity but literally for 
survival. Our political and economic 
connections fall into three groups. 

The first is our connection with Eu- 
rope. The Continent is, at its nearest, 
only 20 miles away, and what happens 
across the English Channel is of im- 
mediate interest to Britain in preser- 
vation of her well-being and security. 
Our second bond is with the 
united with us under the Common- 
wealth. The third connection is, of 
course, the special associations with 
the United States. 

Because we 


nations 


relation- 
ships with these different groups of 
nations, there are bound to be mis- 
understandings and conflict of inter- 
ests. Our wider connections do not 
permit us to always “go along” 100 per 
cent with one group or the other. 


have special 
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The Story of the Week 


China Lobby 


Another big 
may start soon. 


investigation 
If so, it will probably 
produce more disputes over America’s 
foreign policy. 

The new inquiry would try to deter- 
mine what sort of political activities 
are being carried on in this country by 
Nationalist China 
and certain American supporters of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist govern- 
ment. The purpose of the investiga- 
tion would be to find out if this group 
of people—which has been given the 
name “China lobby”—is using unfair 
methods to influence our nation’s pol- 
icy toward Nationalist China. 

Some people have accused the “China 
lobby” of conducting a large-scale 
propaganda campaign in America and 
of financing the drive with money we 
gave Nationalist China for military 
and economic aid. It has also been 
charged that the lobby has tried to 


Senate 


representatives of 


ACME 
A TRIP to Europe is the prize for James 
Van Ostrand, Rochester, New York, high 
school student, who won an essay contest 
on the United Nations. 


sway U. S. policies in China by mak- 
ing false accusations of pro-Commu- 
nist influences in our State Depart- 
ment. Critics of the “China lobby” 
further claim that a number of Amer- 
icans are controlled and given financial 
support by the lobby. 

Others reply that these charges are 
not true. They argue that Americans 
have a Constitutional right to try to 
influence legislation, and that the sup- 
porters of Chiang’s government have 
done nothing wrong while exercising 
that privilege. “Why should the 
‘China lobby’ be singled out for inves- 
tigation?” these people ask. They 
point out that other countries, as well 
as Nationalist China, have spokesmen 
and supporters here who try to sway 
American policies. 

As we go to press, it has not yet 
been decided definitely whether the 
inquiry will be held. Nor is it certain 
whether the investigation would be 
limited to the “China lobby” alone, or 
broadened to include the lobbying 
activities of several nations. Mean- 
while, President Truman has ordered 
all federal agencies to bring together 
whatever facts they have concerning 
the “China lobby.” 


israeli Drainage Project 


Israel has permission from the 
United Nations to continue draining 
swamps in a disputed border area be- 


tween Israel and the Arab state of 
Syria. 

THE AMERICAN OBSERVER reported 
earlier this month that the Israeli 
government had agreed to halt its 
draining operations at the UN’s re- 
quest. The United Nations had stepped 
in to stop the fighting between Israel 
and Syria over a disagreement con- 
cerning the drainage project. 

Syria had contended that Israel’s 
swamp-clearing program in the dis- 
puted area violated a 1949 agreement 
between the two countries. When 
Israel denied this and ignored Syria’s 
demand to cease the draining work, 
some small-scale fighting began. A 
UN commission went to the scene to 
halt hostilities and investigate the 
trouble. 

In their report, the UN represent- 
atives recommended that Israel be 
allowed to resume draining operations 
on most of the project—that is, on 
land owned by Israelis. Only a few 
acres of Arab-owned land are directly 
involved in the dispute. The head of 
the UN team said he would try to ar- 
range for Arab landowners to sell the 
land or to exchange it for other prop- 
erty nearby. 


Price War 


Merchants in New York and a few 
other cities are watching developments 
in the recent price war with keen in- 
terest. The “war” is mostly confined 
to a few stores which are trying to 
undersell one another by cutting prices 
on certain nationally-advertised brands 
of goods. 

The price battle began shortly after 
the U. S. Supreme Court ruled that 
“fair trade” laws were illegal. These 
laws permitted manufacturers to fix 
minimum limits on the prices charged 
for their products by retail stores. 
As reported in the June 4 issue of 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, it was ex- 
pected that prices on some goods would 
come down as a result of the court’s 
decision. 

Many people feel the price war is 
bad for the nation in the long run. 
They fear the price-cutting tactics 
used by certain big stores may force 
small merchants out of business. 
They also point out that manufactur- 
ers cannot pay their employees a liv- 
ing wage if goods are sold without 
profit. Furthermore, it is charged 


HOME FOR REST after 11% months of Korean war, the Aircraft Carrier Philip- 
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MANY FARMERS are holding cattle like these from market, it is said, because they 


want higher prices. 


that the public is being led astray by 
some merchants who mark down prices 
on a very few items, while keeping 
regular prices on the rest. 

Although shoppers are often pleased 
with the “bargains” they have been 
finding, they realize the price war is 
not a long-range solution to the prob- 
lem of high prices. Meanwhile, small 
merchants are seeking a way to find 
protection from the hazards of price 
warfare. 


Uranium Source 


The largest uranium deposit yet dis- 
covered on the North American conti- 
nent will soon supply raw materials 
for this country’s atomic energy in- 
dustry. Operations are now under 
way to extract ore from a new ura- 
nium mine at Beaver Lodge Lake in 
Saskatchewan Province, Canada. 

The Beaver Lodge deposit ranks 
among the largest in the world. It is 
expected to provide four or five times 
as much uranium ore as the mine at 
Port Radium, which is the only other 
major source of this substance in Can- 
ada. 

At present, the United States is the 
only country to which our northern 
neighbor exports uranium. Most of 
America’s uranium supply comes from 
Canada, the Colorado Plateau, and the 
Belgian Congo. 


acMweE 


pine Sea passes under San Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge 


As a result, meat shortages may follow. 


Natural uranium is used to produce 
the major ingredients of the atom 
bomb—U-235 and plutonium—as well 
as materials for medical and scientific 
research. 


Missing Diplomats 


As we go to press, an intensive 
search for two vanished British diplo- 
mats is still going on thoughout Eu- 
rope. 

The missing men are Donald Mac- 
Lean and Guy Burgess, two high-rank- 
ing officials in Britain’s Foreign Of- 
fice (the British equivalent of our 
State Department). 

FBI agents, members of the British 
intelligence service, and police officers 
all over the European continent are 
engaging in one of the biggest man- 
hunts in history. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the disappearance of .two 
government officials would not cause 
so much commotion. However, Mac- 
Lean and Burgess know many impor- 
tant secrets about British and Amer- 
ican affairs, and there is concern that 
this information might fall into the 
hands of agents for Soviet Russia. 

The two diplomats vanished last 
May 25. Nothing is known of their 
whereabouts, except that they origi- 
nally went to France after leaving 
England. Some people think they may 
have run off to Russia. Others sug- 
gest that they might have been kid- 
napped. British officials caution 
against making wild guesses about 
what has happened to the two. They 
advise the public to wait until some 
real clues turn up. 


More Home Comforts 


American homes had many more 
comforts last year than in 1940, the 
Census Bureau reports. Tabulations 
from the 1950 census of housing re- 
veal the following improvements in 
our standard of living: 

The proportion of homes with me- 
chanical refrigerators almost doubled 
between 1940 and 1950. Last year, 
80% of American homes were equipped 
with these refrigerators, as compared 
with only 44% in 1940. 

Almost every home had a radio set 
in 1950. Ten years earlier, one home 
in six did not have a radio. 

The proportion of homes with elec- 
tric lighting increased from 79% in 
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1940 to 94°, in 1950, the census shows. 

Similar increases were noted in the 
ownership of kitchen sinks, gas and 
and other household 


electric stoves, 


equipment. 


New Belgian Monarch 


Belgium will get a new king next 
month. He is Prince Baudouin, son 
of King Leopold III, the present Bel- 
gian monarch. The twenty-year-old 
prince will take over the throne on 
July 17, the day after King Leopold 
is scheduled to abdicate. 

Actually, Baudouin has been the act- 
ing king since last August. During 
the time that he has exercised the 
king’s constitutional powers, the prince 
has become popular with the Belgian 
people. 

His father crowned King of 
3elgium in 1934. When the small coun- 
try was invaded by Germany in 1940, 
Leopold was made a prisoner of the 
Nazis. Leopold’s critics believe the 
king surrendered his nation too easily, 
without putting up a real fight. These 
people also charge him with being too 
friendly toward his German captors. 
Those who support Leopold, however, 
say that he did the best he could for 
Belgium and always remained loyal to 
her. 

Although somewhat more than half 
of the Belgian people wanted Leopoid 
back as their king, opposition to the 
monarch was so strong after World 
War II that he did not return to the 
throne until 1950. Strikes and rioting 
greeted his return, and it appeared 
that civil war might break out in 
Belgium if he remained king. 

Serious trouble was avoided how- 
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LIBERIA is a new source of iron ore for 
the Western world 


ever, when the monarch agreed to turn 
over his constitutional powers to Bau- 
douin. Leopold also agreed to sur- 
render the throne as soon as his son 
reached 21 years of age—that is, on 
September 7 of this year. 

When Leopold recently announced 
that he would step down on July 16, 
therefore, he was merely moving up 
the date of his abdication by a few 
weeks. 


Iron from Africa 


Liberia, the independent republic 
on the west coast of Africa, has 
started mining iron ore. The first 
shipment of ore from that nation is 
expected to reach the United States 
this month. 

Our country is helping the Liberians 
develop their rich iron resources. 
American technicians and engineers 
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have constructed a railroad and erected 
harbor installations for transporting 
the ore. American 
used to finance the mining operations. 

Liberia has an interesting history. 
The country was founded some 130 
years ago by an American organiza- 
tion which hoped to settle large num- 
bers of freed Negro slaves in Africa. 
Only a few hundred former slavers 
were actually sent there, but the de- 
scendants of those people are Liberia’s 
leading citizens today. 

The republic’s population of 24% mil- 
lion is composed almost entirely of 
Negroes. Except for 12 thousand per- 
sons descended from American slaves, 
most of the people are native inhabit- 
ants who still keep their tribal cus- 
toms and languages. 

Liberia covers an area about the size 
of the state of Ohio. The Negro re- 
member of the United 
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College of Europe 


The College of Europe, established 
to train future united 
Europe, has just completed its first 
year. 

Students of many nationalities, re- 
ligions, and political views attend the 
college. These students do have at 
least one thing in common, however. 
All of them believe that some day the 
nations of Europe will be united into 
one great federation. 

The College of Europe is located in 
Bruges, Belgium, and its classes have 
been held in a museum donated by 
that city. During the past year, 43 
students from 15 different nations 
have taken courses there. Each stu- 
dent receives a scholarship from his 
own government. 

The college has some thirty profes- 
Ten of them are permanent 
members of the faculty, and the rest 
are visiting professors. These schol- 
ars give courses in such subjects as 
international law, the Schuman plan, 
tariff barriers, and economic coopera- 
tion among nations. 

The Belgian government has granted 
the college some financial help. How- 
ever, the college’s main sponsor is 
the Council of Europe, an organiza- 
tion formed by the nations of Western 
Europe to work toward European fed- 
eration. 
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Disabled Vets 


The U. S. Army is finding useful 
employment for its disabled soldiers. 
Army officials recently announced that 
2,300 combat-wounded GI’s have re- 


placed able-bodied soldiers doing office 
work and other duties in this country. 
Ten thousand disabled men will ulti- 
mately be.assigned these jobs. The 
physically-fit men who have been re- 
placed will be sent to field training 
units or combat duty. 

The Army set up its program for 
making disabled soldiers in 
1948. Here is the way the program 
works: 

Wounded GI’s having handicaps that 
do not prevent them from performing 
routine office tasks or similar duties 
are allowed to continue their Army 
careers, if they want to. Under the 
guidance of special personnel officers, 
each disabled man is assigned a job 
suited to his particular handicap. For 
example, a soldier who has lost a leg 
can probably do typing and clerical 
work without difficulty. 

The program has a number of pur- 
For one thing, it gives the 
wounded GI’s an opportunity to re- 
habilitate themselves by doing useful 
work. In addition, it provides the 
Army with men who have had personal 
experience with problems of combat. 
Furthermore, large numbers of able- 
bodied men can be freed for front-line 
action. 
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De Valera’s Return 


The man who served as Ireland’s 
Prime Minister from 1932 to 1948 is 
back in that office once again. He is 
Eamon de Valera, elected by the Irish 
Parliament to replace John A. 
tello as head of the government. 

De Valera was chosen Prime Minis- 
ter after a close contest with Costello. 
In nation-wide elections held last 
month, Costello’s supporters won 64 
seats in the Parliament. De Valera’s 
party succeeded in getting 69 mem- 
bers elected, while Independents won 
14 seats. Mr. de Valera obtained 
enough Independent backing in Parlia- 
ment to win the office of Prime Minis- 
ter by a narrow five-vote margin. 

The election was fought over domes- 
tic matters. However, the most im- 
portant issues Mr. de Valera will prob- 
ably have to face involve Ireland’s role 
in world affairs, and particularly her 
connection with the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

The loser of the race for Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Costello, has headed the 
government for the past three years. 
During his term of office, Ireland took 
the final steps in her long struggle 
for self-rule. In April 1949, she 
severed her last weak ties with Brit- 
ain and thus became a truly independ- 
ent republic. 
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* * * 


The United States Air Force's larg- 
est land plane—the C-99—has been do- 
ing a spectacular job, although it 
hasn’t made the headlines. The plane 
can carry three times as much freight 
commercial aircraft. For in- 
stance, the C-99 flew nonstop from 
Sacramento, California, to Savannah, 
Georgia, carrying 42% tons of cargo! 

The C-99 has a wingspan of 230 
feet, and is 182 feet long. Its fuse- 
lage has as much storage space as 10 
railroad Only one of the big 
air cargo ships has been built so far. 


as any 
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* * * 


New U. S. warships will have large 
amounts of aluminum on their top- 
Up to now, the metal has not 
been used for this purpose because 
it is so difficult to weld. As 
aluminum is exposed to air, a coat- 
ing of aluminum oxide is formed 
which reduces the strength of the sheet 
metal. 

The U. S. Navy has a new method 
of welding aluminum. A portable 
machine feeds aluminum wire through 
an electric arc welder and, at the same 
time, surrounds the area with helium 
gas. This gas keeps out the air so 
that aluminum oxide cannot form. 
The electric are melts the wire and 
lets it pour into the joint. 

Wider use of aluminum on ships 
will make vessels lighter, so that more 
armament can be carried. 
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THE GIRL AND THE MAGNET. Dolores 
O’Hara demonstrates General Electric’s 
new magnet, said to be the most power- 
ful for its size in the world. About as 
big as a pencil eraser, it lifts a steel bar 
16 times longer and 24 times heavier 
= an older type of magnet (shown at 
left). 
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Draft or UMT? 


(Concluded from page 1) 


recently enacted law will be carefully 
studied by these young men and their 
families. 

Young men will continue to register 
with their local draft boards at the 
age of 18, but they are now eligible 
for induction at the age of 18%, six 
months earlier than under the former 
law. The upper age limit for induc- 
tion under selective service remains 
unchanged at 26. Draft boards are 
instructed to call up the 18-year-olds 
only after they have used up all older 
eligibles. According to some officials, 
it “may be years” before any youths 
of 18 are called into service. 

The period of service is increased 
by the new law from 21 to 24 months 
for all draftees, including those al- 
ready inducted. When released from 
active service at the completion of the 
two-year period, draftees will be re- 
quired to serve in the reserves for an 
additional six years. 


Guard and Reserve 


The period of service of National 
Guardsmen and Organized Reserves 
called to active duty is also set at 24 
months. Inactive and Voluntary Re- 
serves, many of whom have been called 
into the services in the past year, are 
required to serve only 17 months, pro- 
viding they had at least a year’s serv- 
ice during World War II. 

About 150,000 young men who had 
previously been classified 4-F because 
of physical defects or a poor showing 
on the mental test are now expected 
to become eligible for service. Both 
physical and mental standards have 
been lowered. 

The new law also removes the 
grounds for deferment for a consider- 
able number of young men. For ex- 
ample, married men whose only de- 
pendents are their wives will no longer 
be deferred for reasons of dependency. 
Fathers will continue to be deferred. 

Of particular interest to young men 
are the provisions of the act concern- 
ing the deferment of students. High 
school students will be deferred until 
they graduate or until they reach the 
age of 20, whichever comes first. 

Local boards will have a good deal 
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WHICH shall it be? 


of latitude in deciding whether or not 
to defer college students. It is be- 
lieved that President Truman will 
recommend that higher-ranking stu- 
dents be deferred to continue their 
college careers, and selective service 
officials are expected to take into ac- 
count the scores which students make 
in the special examinations being 
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given this summer. Local boards are 
expected to take various other factors 
into consideration, too. 

It is quite possible, officials say, that 
some local boards may interpret the 
regulations concerning student defer- 
ment more strictly than other boards. 
However, it is the belief of selective 
service officials in Washington that lo- 
cal boards should not be bound too 
strictly on deferment matters, but 
should have the power to decide each 
case on its merits and in keeping with 
local conditions. For those students 
who wish to know their own status 
during the coming school year, the 
best advice is to consult local draft 
boards. 

All in all, the new law generally 
continues the draft policies which have 
been followed for the past year, but 
it strengthens and tightens them in a 
number of ways. There will, it seems, 
be fewer deferments than in the past 
12 months. Congressional experts 
say, too, that some 385,000 youths al- 
ready registered will now lose their 
deferment. 

The draft represents one major ap- 
proach to the problem of military man- 
power. It is a method which has been 
used in all wars in which we have 
taken part in this century. ‘When an 
emergency comes, selected individuals 
are called upon to fill the ranks of the 
nation’s armed forces. 

It is generally agreed that the draft 
has been necessary aS an emergency 
measure, yet many people feel that it 
is not the best long-range system for 
maintaining the nation’s security. 
These people think that we should 
never be caught without a trained sup- 
ply of manpower, and they point out 
that the draft has been used only in 
periods of dire need. They think that 
all young men should have certain 
training of a military nature even 
when there is no immediate emer- 
gency. Then, should the need arise, 
they will be available to preserve the 
nation’s security. 

It is in recognition of this view- 


point that certain provisions opening 
the way for universal military train- 
ing are included in the new legislation. 
The action taken falls short of what 
the administration asked, but it does 
go farther than anything previously 
done in this line. 

Specifically the act provides that 
President Truman appoint five mem- 
bers to a National Security Training 
Commission. Three will be civilians, 
while the other two will be military 
men. This group is to draw up a plan 
for universal military training and 
submit it to Congress within four 
months. The Armed Services Commit- 
tees of the Senate and House will then 
have 45 days to act upon the plan, 
either favorably or unfavorably. 

Universal military training is not 
meant to meet the needs of the present 
emergency. Instead, it is designed for 
a time when the number of men in 
active service can be reduced. It is 
not known, of course, what the Na- 
tional Security Training Commission 
will recommend, but it seems likely 
that its plan—in broad outline, at 
least—will be something like the UMT 
program which has been backed by the 
Department of Defense. 


Training Corps 


The plan backed by the government 
in the past would require all young 
men to join a National Security Train- 
ing Corps at the age of 18%. They 
would receive six months of military 
training and would then be bound 
to serve for 74% years in the Na- 
tional Guard or the reserves. Practi- 
cally everyone would serve, with ex- 
emptions cut to a minimum. 

Universal military training would 
represent a drastic departure from 
what has been done in the past. When- 
ever the issue is raised, it stirs up 
furious controversy. Here are some 
of the pros and cons on universal 
military training as compared to the 
draft: 

For UMT. Universal military train- 
ing would eliminate the period of vast 


confusion that always occurs whenever 
the nation needs manpower in a hurry 
to meet an emergency, for we would 
always have a trained reserve, ready 
to go to the country’s defense at a 
moment’s notice. Such a move, too, 
would be a step toward peace. Our 
enemies would be less likely to create 
an “emergency” if they knew that we 
were able to get men quickly to quell 
the trouble. 

UMT would also do away with cer- 
tain unfair aspects of the draft. Ev- 
eryone would serve for the required 
time, and there would be no defer- 
ments. Since each young man knew 
that he had to serve at a certain age, 
he would count on it and make plans 
accordingly. Since all of his friends 
were serving, too, a young man would 
not feel that he had been unduly de- 
layed in going to college or in enter- 
ing civilian work. 

Against UMT. It is highly doubt- 
ful if UMT would succeed in giving us 
“a trained reserve, ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice.” Six months of train- 
ing plus part-time service later is in- 
sufficient to turn out a finished combat 
soldier. This would be especially true 
in peacetime when the sense of 
urgency found in time of war would 
be lacking. Additional training would 
be necessary if an emergency arose. 

Furthermore, the whole idea of uni- 
versal military training is repugnant 
to most people who feel that it goes 
against American traditions. Unlike 
the case in militaristic lands, we in 
America have never had to resort to 
military training for all. Such a step 
would give the military undue author- 
ity and influence in time of peace. And 
in these days of inflation and rising 
prices, the cost of UMT would add a 
tremendous burden to the taxpayers’ 
load. 

Thus goes the argument over uni- 
versal military training as compared 
to the draft. It is likely to increase 
in intensity this fall when the recom- 
mendations of the National Security 
Training Commission are made. 
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AJOR General Lewis Hershey, 

Director of the Selective Service 
System, manages the nation’s plans 
for putting men into military service. 
Among his many duties is that of 
drawing up rules to enforce the draft 
laws passed by Congress. He also is- 
sues public notices, orders, and in- 
structions to the 3,600 draft boards 
throughout the country. 

Hershey was born 57 years ago near 
the small Indiana town of Angola. 
He began to teach in a country school 
immediately after graduating from 
high school at the age of 17. At the 
same time, he studied at Tri-State 
College. After he earned his college 
degree, he was promoted to the job of 
rural school superintendent. 

Hershey worked two years as school 
superintendent before he resigned his 
job to serve in the National Guard, 
which he had joined some years earlier 
at the age of 18. Later, he left the 
service to continue his studies at In- 
diana University. His school work 
was cut short, however, when the 
United States entered World War I. 
Put on active duty, he was given mili- 
tary training and then sent to France. 
When the conflict came to an end, 
Hershey worked out arrangements for 
the return of American troops. 

It was at this time that the big red- 
headed, stoop-shouldered Hoosier de- 
cided to quit teaching and join the 
regular Army. As an Army officer 
(he was made a captain at the end of 
World War I), Hershey taught mili- 
tary science and tactics in several U.S. 
military schools. 

In 1936, Hershey was called to 
Washington to head a special Army- 
Navy commission which was writing 
a draft plan for the country. As chief 
of this group, he fought for civilian 
control over the registration and selec- 
tion of youths for the armed forces. 
In the draft law that was passed in 
1940, Hershey’s views were put into 
effect. Placed in charge of the na- 
tion’s selective service program in 
1941, the general has directed it ever 
since that time. 

He is “still a good civilian at heart,” 
his friends say of the general. More- 
over, they remark, he has a sense of 
humor that crops up frequently in the 
tall stories he tells with gusto. 

Hershey is a keen observer of human 
nature. His hobby is studying psy- 
chology, and he has a library filled 
with books on that subject. The hobby 
is well suited to his job of directing 
the Selective Service program, which 
affects the personal lives of so many 
individuals. 
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Bureau of Engraving and Printing 


(This is the fifth in a series of spe- 
cial features about government agen- 
cies which serve the nation in unusual 
ways.) 


VISITOR at the En- 

graving and Printing in Wash- 
ington, D. C., will see an interesting 
government agency in operation, but 
he won’t get any free samples of the 
bureau’s work. This is the agency 
that prints Uncle Sam’s paper money, 
postage stamps, savings bonds, checks, 
and other valuable items. 


sureau of 


Many persons confuse the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing with other 
government agencies. For one thing, 
the bureau does not do all of the gov- 
ernment printing. Rather, it concen- 
trates on producing certain types of 
printed matter that require special 
handling and special printing methods 
because of their unusual value. Regu- 
lar printing for. Uncle Sam is ordinar- 
ily done at the Government Printing 
Office. 

Furthermore, 
graving and 


the Bureau of En- 
Printing produces no 
coined money. Coins are made at the 
U. S. mints in Denver, Philadelphia, 
and San Francisco, under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of the Mint. 

Before 1861, the U. S. government 
did not issue paper money of its own. 
Prior to that year, the federal govern- 
ment made and circulated coins, but 
practically all of the nation’s paper 
money was issued by banks having 
federal and state charters. Private 
printing firms produced this money 
for the banks. 

During the early part of the Civil 
War, Congress authorized the U. S. 
Treasury to issue the federal govern- 
ment’s first paper money. It, too, 
was to be made by private printers. 
Shortly afterwards, however, Uncle 
Sam began printing his money. By 
1900, the printing of government 
bonds and stamps, as well as paper 
money, was centered in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. 

Today the bureau employs some six 
thousand engravers, pressmen, count- 
ing clerks, and other workers. Each 
year this division of the Treasury 
Department turns out over 40 billion 
pieces of printed matter, made up 
mostly of postage stamps and internal 
revenue labels (like the blue stamps 
that seal cigarette packages). 

The bureau’s most complicated job, 


however, is making paper money. A 
supply of money is 
needed for many purposes, one of them 
being to replace bills which are worn 
out from handling. The average one- 
dollar bill, for example, circulates for 
only ten months. After that time it 
usually becomes too worn and dirty 
for convenient Banks exchange 
this old money for new bills, and the 
the 


constant new 


use. 


old ones are then destroyed at 
Treasury Department. 

The money is printed in large sheets, 
12 bills to each sheet. The backs of 
the sheets are printed first, then the 
fronts. After each printing, the 
sheets dried and examined for 
smudges or defects. The sheets are 
next treated with chemicals to make 
them stronger, and finally the Treas- 
ury seal and serial number are added. 
After the sheets are cut into single 
bills wrapped in bundles, the 
money is delivered to the Treasury and 
to banks across the nation. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing takes many precautions to prevent 
money from being counterfeited. For 
instance, the bureau manufactures its 
own printing inks from a secret for- 
mula. 
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In addition, it uses a special type of 
paper for making the money. This 
paper, manufactured privately under 
government supervision, contains tiny 
pieces of red and blue fiber which are 
very difficult for counterfeiters to du- 
plicate. Every scrap of the paper must 
be accounted for, and if any of it 
should disappear from the bureau, an 
investigation would be started imme- 
diately. 

The bureau's best insurance against 
counterfeiting, however, is the expert 
craftsmanship of the men who engrave 
the dies from which the money is 
printed. Their job involves hand- 
cutting the bill’s design in pieces of 
steel, using small known as 
gravers. The people who do this work 
are among the world’s best engravers. 

Furthermore, each engraver is a 
specialist in producing a particular 
part of the original die. One, for 
example, engraves the portrait; an- 
other does the lettering; and still an- 
other makes the bill’s lacy designs. 
No person could ever copy their work 
exactly, and consequently no counter- 
feiter has ever made a bill as fine and 
sharp as those produced at the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. 
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year? 

2. In the recent! 
changes are 


system? 
Who has the 
for deciding whether or not 
dents should be deferred‘ 
4. What steps are taken toward 
versal military training in the new 
5. Describe the UMT plan 
been backed by the government 
past. 


made 


law? 


which 


iversal 


the 


6. Give the pros and cons on ur 
military training as 


compared to 
draft. 


Discussion 


1. Do you approve the present policy 
of student deferment whereby local 
boards have a good deal of latitude ir 
deciding on individual students? Or do 
you think that a rigid ruling should be 
laid down in Washington and be followed 
strictly by all boards? Explain. 


2. Do you think the present system of 
selective service should be replaced by a 
program of universal military training? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


The Marshall Plan 


1. List the signs of economic recovery 
in Western Europe that may be put down 
as a victory for the Marshall Plan. 


2. What major problems remain to be 


solved before Western Europe can be con- 
sidered safely on the road to full re- 
covery? 

3. How does the need for re-arming 
Western Europe affect the Marshall Plan 
program? 

4. How much aid does President Tru- 
man want Congress to allot for helping 
Europe next year? How much is for 
military and how much is for economic 
help? 

5. What are the provisions of a recent 
law which Congress has enacted to re- 
strict our foreign aid program? 

6. Give reasons why the European 
countries object to the new restrictions. 

7. Briefly tell the history of conditions 
in Europe that led to the Marshall Plan. 


Discussion 


1. Do you, or do you not, believe that 
the Marshall Plan was a wise way for us 
to aid Europe? Give your reasons. 

2. Is the new law which restricts aid 
to European countries who trade with 
Russia a good thing or not? Explain 
your view, 


India 


1. Describe India’s size, resources, and 
transportation facilities. 

2. Tell something about the Indian 
people, their way of life, education, and 
ways of making a living. 

3. What 


affairs? 


4. What nation 
dreds of years? 


are India’s views on world 


ruled India for hun- 


5. When, after long agitation for free- 
dom, did India finally gain independence? 
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India—Always Hungry But Hopetul 
full “ mf a 
a, 


MERICANS have difficulty in un- 
derstanding India’s refusal to 
take a firm stand with the West in 
the struggle against communism. But 
this does not diminish our friendly 
regard for the Indian people and their 
efforts to guide their new government 
—just four years old this summer— 
along the path of democracy. We also 
sympathize with them in their con- 
stant struggle against hunger, and 
once again we are sending them grain. 
The following facts may help us to 
understand India: 

THE LAND. With an area of 1,209,- 
000 square miles, India is somewhat 
over half the size of the United States. 
Most of the land is rugged and hot, 
but there is a considerable variety of 
terrain and weather. Steaming jun- 
gles, burning deserts, and snowy moun- 
tain peaks all are found in India. 

The towering Himalaya Mountains 
rise along the northern border, and 
just south of them stretch the rich 
plains of the Ganges and Brahmaputra 
Rivers—the most thickly settled part 
of the country. Most of the peninsula 
is covered by a plateau which drops 
down to a low coastal plain on both 
sides. The plateau is rugged and cut 
by low-lying mountains, but the coast- 
line is so regular that there are few 
good harbors. 

India is at the mercy of the mon- 
soons—the seasonal winds which blow 
across southern Asia. In summer, the 
monsoons, coming northeastward from 
the ocean, bring torrential downpours. 
Winter, when the monsoons blow back 
across the land, is a season of drought. 

RESOURCES. India is very rich in 
resources, but few have been devel- 
oped. There are huge deposits of 
coal, iron ore, and manganese, and 
some bauxite, tungsten, uranium, cop- 
per, gold, diamonds, sapphires, and 
petroleum. 

India’s potential production of hy- 
droelectric power is great, but only 
a fraction of the total has been har- 
nessed. Forests, while covering about 
ten per cent of the land, are not im- 
portant commercially, except for the 
highly valuable teakwood. 

THE PEOPLE. There is no single 
answer to the question, “What is an 
Indian like?” The 340 million In- 
dian people—one seventh of the 
world’s population —differ greatly 
among themselves according to the 
region in which they live, their sta- 
tion in life, and so on. 

An Indian may be a wealthy prince 
who owns palaces of fabulous beauty 
or he may be a poor farmer who lives 
in a bare mud hut on a dusty village 
street. He may be a wealthy religious 
leader whose subjects give him his 
weight in diamonds on his birthday, 
or he may be a ragged laborer whose 
yearly earnings would not support the 


j 


poorest American for one day. He 
may have received the best kind of 
education, or none at all. His color 
is any shade from white to black, he 
speaks any one of 14 languages or 225 
dialects, and he follows one of eight 
different religions, although Hindu and 
Islam head the list. 

For the majority of Indians, how- 
ever, two major facts determine their 
lives—poverty and the caste system. 
Life is a never-ending battle against 
famine and disease for at least 80 
per cent of the Indian people. They 
are always thin, for they never have 
enough to eat, and the average life- 
span is only 26 years. Despite these 
facts, the population is increasing a 
the rate of three million a year, and 
each new mouth to feed pushes India 
deeper into want. 

It is difficult for individual Indians 
to better themselves because of the 
caste system which divides the people 
into separate classes. A person born 
into one caste cannot rise to another. 
He cannot marry into another caste 
nor even eat, with people outside of 
his own group. Also, the caste de- 
termines the type of work he may do. 
At the very bottom of the ladder are 
the so-called Untouchables, people who 
do the dirtiest kinds of work and who, 
literally, are outcasts of society. Al- 
though the new Indian constitution 
has abolished the status of Untoucha- 
ble, it will be many years before the 
attitude of the people themselves 
changes. 

EDUCATION. Hand-in-hand with 
India’s poverty is the illiteracy of its 
people. Less than 15 per cent of the 
teeming millions can read and write. 
This is a great handicap to progress 
in every field. 

INDUSTRY. With its rich resources 
of coal and iron, India has the makings 
of an industrial nation. So far, how- 
ever, there are only 29: kinds of indus- 
tries and less than 6,000 plants. Not 
even one per cent of the Indian peo- 
ple are engaged in manufacturing. The 
leading industrial products are iron 
and steel, chemicals, paper, cotton tex- 
tiles, jute, glass, soap, plastics, rub- 
ber products, and electrical machin- 
ery. The average Indian makes the 
everyday things he needs in his home. 

As India builds new industries, it 
must also improve its transportation 
system. There are less than 64,000 
miles of good highways, and only 40,- 
000 miles of railroad. Inland water- 
ways total about 20,000 miles. 

AGRICULTURE. Four out of every 
five Indians depend on the land for 
a living. Farm families live together 
in little villages around which are 
scattered the tiny fields. The average 
farmer owns no more than 2% to 7 
acres of land. Farming methods are 
primitive at best. Chief crops are rice 
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grains, oil 
tobacco, 


and other seeds, cotton, 
sugar cane, jute, and tea. 

The Indian government is striving to 
improve agriculture by clearing waste 
land, furnishing farmers with machin- 
ery and good seed, and teaching bet- 
ter farming methods. But these efforts 
are small compared with the need. 

At first glance, it might appear that 
India must be an important dairying 
nation, for it has one-third of all the 
cattle in the world. But such is not 
the case. The Hindus do not approve 
of killing animals, and, furthermore, 
to them the cow is sacred. As a result, 
cattle, even the sickly and diseased, 
wander at will throughout the country, 
including the streets of the big cities. 
Some of the cattle are used as work 
animals, others give small amounts of 
milk, and when they die, their hides 
are used to make leather goods. But 
outside of this, the cattle are of no 
value and merely constitute a drain 
on the food supply of India. 

WORLD TRADE. India supplies most 
of the world’s jute, half of its tea, 
and much of its manganese. Other 
important exports are hides and skins, 
cotton material, indigo, and vegetable 
oilseeds. Leading imports are machin- 
ery and metal products, vehicles, pe- 
troleum, food, and various manufac- 
tured articles. The bulk of India’s 
trade is with Great Britain and mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth, 
and with Japan and the United States. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. India has come 
in for a great deal of criticism be- 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


THE ANCIENT PLOW is still far more widely used in India than the modern tractor 
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cause of its refusal to side definitely 
with the democracies and against Rus- 
sia. While the Indians are firmly op- 
posed to Communism within their own 
country, they have tried to adopt a 
“middle in the United Nations. 
The Indians claim that their chief 
aim is world peace, which they believe 
can be achieved through negotiation 
between Russia and the West. They 
also feel that it is possible for com- 
munist and capitalist nations to live 
side by side peaceably in one world. 


way” 


India has declined to serve on the 
UN Korean Commission or to ban 
Communist China as an aggressor in 
the Korean War. Furthermore, India 
believes that the Chinese Communists 
should be allowed to replace the Na- 
tionalists in the United Nations, since 
the Communists are the ones actually 
in control of the country. But when 
the Communist armies moved into Ti- 
bet, the Indian government sent them 
a warning not to approach India’s 
borders. 

DEFENSES. At present, India’s 
armed forces are not large, probably 


_only about half a million altogether. 


But a fairly large share of the budget 
is going to build up defenses. 
GOVERNMENT. India’s government 
is patterned after that of Great Brit- 
ain, except that there is a president in- 
stead of a king. The real leader of 
the government is the Prime Minister, 
who at present is Jawarharlal Nehru, 
one of the men who led India’s fight 
for independence from Britain. 
HIGHLIGHTS OF HISTORY. India is 
one of the Asiatic nations which 
gained its independence from colonial 
rule after World War II. British 
traders first entered the country in 
the early 17th century, and in 1858 
India was brought directly under the 
control of the crown. The demands 
of the Indians for freedom and self- 
government became more and more in- 
sistent after World War I, and in 1947 
the British withdrew their control. 
Two nations—India and Pakistan— 
were formed out of the old India. 





